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PUBLISHED BY er reaches them and brings them back. The|nomena of Astronomy and unless this theory 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., change of form which they undergo as they|istrue we have no explanation of many of 
idk. 6 tania SAE cain, Winnseialntas near the sun was alludedto and explained by|them. La Place, who labored fora long time 


the supposition that they were aeriform bodies. |to prove that the Universe was made by chance, 

: : »payable| The great comet of 1843 which so suddenly|found that the probabilities were many mil- 

in advance, Three copies sent to one address for Five/ extended itself through go Jorge a portion of the|lions to one against any such supposition: he 

Dollars. heavens was yet so thin 2d of so rarified a na-| was convineed that it was made by law and in 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher| ture that the faintest stars were distinctly seen|this manher? 

free of expense,to whom all payments are to be made.| through it, and the light suffered no refraction 


es | I passing through the interposed medium. 


Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum 


The speaker alluded to Saturn’s rings as 
connected with this theory, and also the com- 





THE NEBULAR SYSTEM. These facts prove that bodies do exist not ets, which unlike the planets pass in all di- 
solidified. The Zodiacal Light which extends! rections and all sorts of curves, some of them 

Al Lecture. across the heavens after the Sun has gone|jn such that they never can return through the 

BY PROF. 0. M. MITCHEL, OF CINCINNATI. down gives the same indications that an at-lsame orbit. These he considered as frag- 


: mosphere of this nature around the Sun would] mentar ortions of the nebulous matter 
The Sixth Lecture of Prof. Mrrcnet, at the exhibit, were the fact of such an atmosphere} whose vote had been changed by the ettiaes 


tee a et was given = established. tion of other bodies. Prof. M. alluded in terms 
ay evening. e lecturer commence But if this theory is true, it must account for : : i d American 
by remarking that his last lecture had been| or ‘/of high encomium to Kirkwood, an ica 


‘ u be consistent with, all the phenomena of the| w iscovered the first astronomical law 
upon subjects drawn from the Bible, and that! heavens. , sisas Kastor Reena the relation of the planets’ 
-” the present occasion he should occupy the) Let usexamine the progress of development} orbits and their periodic times. Kirkwood 
hour in the consideration of topics to be found| as explained by it. had found that the time of the Earth’s rotation 
in the same book. he question for examination) The moment gravitation commences its ac-|;, dependent upon the mass of matter that is 
was one the most difficult for the mind of man ition upon the chaotic, nebulous mass, anucleus| oontained in the planets on either side, and 
to determine. It was that of the creation oflis formed from which a constantly increasing |; heir distance. This law is universally true, 
the Universe. How was the vast universe/(érce is exerted. Motion is gengrated among] and js astonishing, when we consider that the 
which we inhabit formed ? , Were all the) the particles, and a spherical form is assumed| Farth’s rotation is independent of other bodies, 
myriads of heavenly bodies with all their es-|as is the case with a dew drop; fromthe form|and is perfectly uniform. This uniformity 
tablished and uniform though complex motions|of the particles, or by Divine command, a r0*| could not continue if the other planets, whose 
instantaneously brought into existence by the|tation follows, which, once commenced, tends distance is constantly changing, exerted any 
fiat of the Almighty? Our observation shows] to great results. influetice upon the rothtion. ‘The fact seems 
us a law of gradual development. The oak Many planetary ‘nebulous masses of this to indicate a common physical origin, and an 
does not Jeap into its full size and perfect form} kind exist at present, some of them measuring| »ricinal relation now dissolved. 
in an instant, but is the growth of a thousand| even 400,000,000,000 miles, while no fixed} ~ . did ‘ve implic} 
years. Look where we may, upon the earth,|star has a measurable diameter. But how were| The speakersaid he did not give implicit 


we find perfection only after long and slow de-| systems made from those nebulous masses ?|°Tedence to this theory, .but was inclined to 
velopment. As the limits of the mass are diminished|think it true. He then proceeded to compare 

The problem to be solved is, whether this by the condensation of the matter, the speed of the periods of the earth’s formation, as ex- 
analogy extends to the heavenly bodies ;|rotation is increased by an inevitable law, illus- plained in this manner, with the account of the 
whether they have gradually assumed their|trated by whirling a ball round a rod, the Creation given in the first chapter of Genesis. 
present form and motion, or were at once made string gradually winding up and the ball mo- The phrase, “In the beginning,” he consider- 
perfect and unchangeable. ‘To solve this prob- ving with accelerated velocity—Centrifugal ed an incomprehensible period, when matter 
lem, the lecturer proposed to adopt a specula-|force is thus originated, which changes the| WS first brought into existence. | * Without 
tive theory, tending to show the effect of the|form of the mass from a globular one to one form and void,” was a description which 
application of established laws of motion and|nearly flat. As this force increases, a ring would well apply to nebulous matter. ‘The 
attraction to a chaotfe mass, and then compare] breaks away and flies off. This ring is moving deep,”’and “‘ the waters,” were explanted as 
the results which this theory would predict! in the same direction, and with the same speed,|™eaning the depth of space. “God moved 
with facts, and see how much support it migh|as the body from which it is separated, and is| UP" the face of the water,” by imparting the 
derive from them. gradually condensed till it becomes a planet|POwer of gravitation. Light followed as the 

The supporters of the nebulous theory, as it| with an orbit, and speed of revolution equal to|esult of the condensation of matter; and as 
is called, suppose, that, originally, matter with-|that of the body at the time of its separation, |the!uminous matter was collected, dark portions 
out law, without organization, was diffased| Asthe nebulous mass is further condensed,other|°! space were left, and this division of light 
throughout space. That, when the power oflrings are thrown off from which planets are from darkness formed the first grand epoch or 
attraction was felt by it, it generally became} formed, till by the solidity of the mass a new|9#Y>, A day, the speaker said, could not be 
more condensed, and assumed a rotund form.|element comes in, called cohesion, which pre- considered as denoting any fixed and definite 


The difficulty of believing that the earth so | vents the separation of more rings. space of time. The further condensation of 
lid ever existed in a gaseous state is diminished| Secondary planets are found revolving around | ™atter and the reer of planets, and the 
when we consider the ease with which all the primaries in the same way. appearance of space between them, made the 


bodies may be reduced to gas by chemical ac-| Now if this theory. is true all the planets second grand epoch. 


tion, must revolve in the same direction, their or-| The third epoch was marked by the solidi- 
_. But is there any evidence of the present ex-| bits must be in the same plane, they must ro-| fication of the Earth and the separation of the 
istence of such nebulous matter? I wili, said|tate on their axis in the same direction and|land from the water. The appearance of lights 
the speaker, recite such facts as bear upon the their secondary planets must revolve in the|in the firmament could only be seen after the 
question, and you must judge how far they g0}same plane and in the same direction, and all|terminations of the first periods. The lecturer 
toward proving the fact. He then alluded to|\their motions must have a certain relative|said that he would not touch upon the pro- 
our atmosphere as material substance, subject) speed ; all which things are so in fact. But|vince of the geologist, and would here stop. 
to the laws of gravitation and motion, but of a! more than this, the Sun must also rotate on its| He would not shake the faith of any person. 
gaseous nature. The comets also are subject) axis in the same manner; and this we find to be| He himself had implicit belief that the Word 
to gravitation for their orbits extend to incon-|the case. and Works of God were in perfect accord- 
ceivable distances from the sun, yet his pow-| Gravitation cannot account for all the phe-lance.—New York Paper. 
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SPITALFIELDS. 


Have you any distinct idea of Spitalhelds, 
dear reader? A general one, no doubt you 
have—an impression that there are certain 
squalid streets, lying like narrow black trenches, 
far below the steeples, so:newhere about Lon- 
don,—towards the East, perhaps, —where sal- 
low, unshorn weavers, who have nothing to 
do, prowl languidly about, or lean against 
posts, or sit brooding on door-steps, and. oc- 
casionally assemble together in a crowd to pe- 
tition Parliament or the Queen; after which 
there is a Drawing-Room, or a Court-Ball, 
where all the great ladies wear dresses of Spit- 
alfields manufacture: and then the weavers 
dine for a day or two, and so relapse into prow- 
ling about the streets, leaning against the 
posts, and brooding on the door-steps. 

Will you come to Spitalfields? 

Turning eastward out of the most bustling 
part of Bishopsgate, we suddenly lose the noise 
that has been resounding in our ears, and fade 
into the quiet churctyard of the Priory of St. 
Mary, Spital, otherwise “ Domus Dei et Beate 
Marie, extra Bishopsgate, in the Parish of St. 
Botolph.” Its modern name is Spital Square. 
Cells and cloisters were, at an early date, re- 
placed by substantial burgher houses, which, 
since the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 
1685, have been chiefly the depositories of the 
silk manufacture introduced into London, by 
the French Huguenots, who flew from the per- 
fidy of Louisthe Fourteenth. But much of 


the old quiet cloistered air, still lingers in the 
place. 


The, house to which we are bound, stands at 
an angle with the spot where the Pulpit-cross 
was anciently planted; whence, on every 
Easter Monday and ‘Tuesday, the Spital ser- 
mons were preached, inthe presence of the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation, and children of 
Christ’s Hospital We cross the many- 
cornered “square” and enter a sort of gate- 
way. 

Along a narrow passage, up a dark stair, 
through u crazy door, into a room not very 
light, not very large, not in the least splendid ; 
with queer corners, and quaint carvings, and 
massive chimney-pieces; with tall cupboards 
with prim doors, and squat counters with deep 
dumpy drawers; with desks behind thin rails, 
with aisles between thick towers of papered-up 
packages, out of whose ends flash all the co- 
lours of the rainbow—where all is as quiet as a 
playhouse at daybreak, or in a church at mid- 
night—where, in truth, there is nobody to 
make a noise, except one well-dressed man, 
one attendant porter (neither of whom seem 
to be doing anything particular,) and one re- 
markably fine male cat, admiring before the 
fire, the ends of his silky paws—where the door, 
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a house as this—the rich stores of satins, vel- 
vets, lutestrings, brocades, damasks, and other 
silk textures, which Mr. Broadelle brings 10 
light from the quaint cupboards and drawers 
—with the poignant and often-repeated cry of 
poverty that proceeds from this quarter. 

What says Mr. Broadelle to in? He says 
this : 

“ Although most masters make this locality 
their head-quarters, and employ the neigh- 
bouring weavers, yet they nearly all have fac- 
tories in the provinces: chiefly in Lancashire. 
The Spitalfields weaver of plain silks and vel- 
vets, therefore, keeps up a_hopelessicontest 
against machinery and cheaper labour, and 
struggles against overwhelming odds. Will 
you step round and see a family engaged in 
this desperate encounter 2” 

“ [s there no remedy ?” we ask, as we go 
out together. 

““A very simple one. In the country—say 
in Suffolk, where we have a hand-weaving fac- 
tory—food is cheaper and better; both food 
for the stomach, and food for the lungs.” 

“The air is better, so less money, you think, 
would be spent in drink ?” 

“Undoubtedly. Fancy yourself stewed up in 
a stifling room all day; imagine the lassitude 
into which your whole frame would collapse 
after fourteen hours’ mere inhalation of a stale, 
bad atmosphere—to say nothing of fourteen 
hours’ hard work in addition; and consider 
what stern self-denial it would require to re- 
frain from some stimulant—a glass of bad gin, 
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“ And what strange streets they are, Mr. 
Broadelle! These high gaunt houses, all 
window on the upper story, and that window 
all small diamond panes, are like the houses 
in some foreign town, and have no trace of 
London in them—except its soot, which is in- 
deed a large exception. It is as if the Hugue- 
nots had brought their streets along with them, 
and dropped them down here. And what 
a number of strange shops, that seem to be 
open for no earthly reason, having nothing to 
sell! A few half-penny bundles of fire-wood, 
a few half-penny kites, halfpenny batledores 
and farthing shuttle-cocks, form quite an ex- 
tensive stock in trade here. Eatables are so 
important in themselves, that there is no need 
to set them off. Be the loaves never so coarse 
in texture, and never so unattractively jumbled 
together in the baker’s dirty window, jhey are 
loaves, and that is the main thing. Liver, 
lights, and sheep’s-heads, freckled sausages, 
and strong black puddings, are sufficiently en- 
ticing without decoration. The mouths of Spit- 
alfields will water for them, however raw and 
ugly they be. 

“Isthere any school here ?” 

“Yes. Here it is.” 

An old house, hastily adapted to the pur- 
pose, with too much darkness in it, and too little 
air, but no want of scholars. An infant school 
on the ground floor, where the infants are, as 
usual, drowsily rubbing their noses, or poking 
their fore-fingers into the features of other in- 
fants on exploratory surveys. Intermediate 


perhaps—it *you could get it. On the other|schools above. At the top of all, in a large, 
hand, the fresh air which plays around country |long, light room—occupying the width of two 
looms, exhilarates in itself, and is found to be|dwelling-houses, as the room made for the wea- 


a substitute for gin.” 


ving, in the old style of building, does—is the 


“IT have also heard that the atmosphere of|« ragged school.” 


London is positively detrimental to the manu- 
facture of silk. Is that so?” 

“Why, sir,” replies Mr. Broadelle, stopping 
short, and speaking like a deeply-injured man, 
“the two days’ fog we had in December last, 
was a dead loss to me of one hundred pounds. 
The blacks (London genuine particular) got 
into the white satins, despite the best pre- 
cautions of the workpeople, and put them into 
an ugly, foxy, unsaleable half-mourning, sir. 
They would noteven take a dye, decently. 
| had to send down, express, to our Suffolk 
branch to supply the deficiency; and the 
white satins, partly woven there on the sume 
days, came up as white as snow.” 

Considering that both the worker and the 
work are deteriorated by an obstinate tenure 
of the present dense and unfit site, it seems 
wonderful that the weavers themselves are nut 
as anxious to remove from a noxious and un- 
profitable neighbourhood, as their well-wishers 
can be to effect their removal. From fourteen 
to seventeen thousand looms are contained in 





as we enter, shuts with a deep, dull, muffled|from eleven to twelve thousand houses—al- 
sound, that is more startling than a noise—|though, at the time at which we write, not 
where there is less bustle than ata Quakers’|more than from nine to ten thousand of them 
meeting, and less business going on than ir alare at work. The average number of houses 
Government office—the well-dressed man|per acre in the parish is seventeen: and the 
threads the mazes of the piles, and desks, and|average per acre of all London being no more 
cupboards, and counters, with a slow step, to|than five and a fifth, Spitalfields contains the 
greet us, and to assure us, in reply to our apol-!densest population, perhaps, existing. With- 
ogy, that we have not made any mistake what-|in its small boundaries, not Jess than eighty- 
ever, and that we are in the silk warehouse|five thousand human beings are huddled. 
which we seek: a warehouse in which, we, They are,” says Mr. Broadelle, “so inter- 
have previously been informed, that there is|laced, and bound together, by debt, marriage, 
“turned over” an annual average of one hun |and prejudice, that, despite many inducements 
dred thousand pounds of good and lawful money |to remove to the country establishments of the 
of Great Britain. masters they already serve, they prefer drag- 


It is difficult to reconcile the immense|ging on a miserable existence in their present 
amount of capital which flows through such|abodes, 


«Heaven send that all these boys may not 
grow up to be weavers here, Mr. Broadelle, 
nor all these girls grow up to marry them! 

«* We don’t increase much now,” he says. 
“We go for soldiers, or we go to sea, or we 
take to something else, or we emigrate per- 
haps.” 

Now, fora sample of the parents of these 
children. Can you find us a man and wife 
who should be in Lancashire, or Suffolk, or 
anywhere rather than here? Nothing easier 
to find in Spitalfields. Enter by this doorway. 

Up a dark narrow winding public stair, such 
as are numerousin Lyons or in the wynds 
and closes of the old townsof Edinburgh, and 


‘into a room where there are four looms; one 


idle, three at work. aa 

A wan thin eager-eyed man, weaving in his 
shirt and trowsers, stops the jarring of his loom. 
He is the master of the place. Not an Irish- 
man himself, but of Irish descent. 

“ Good day !” ; 

“ Good day!’ Passing his hand over his 
rough chin, and feeling his lean throat. 

“We are walking through Spitalfields, be- 
ing interested in the place. Will you allow us 
to look at your work ?”’ 

“O! certainly.” 

“It is very beautiful. Black velvet ?” 

“Yes. Every time I throw the shuttle, I 
cut out this wire, as you see, and put it in 
again—so !”” Jarring and clasping at the loom, 
and glancing at us with his eager eyes. 

“Its slow work.” 

“Very slow.” With ahard dry cough, and 
the glance. 

* And hard work?’ 

“Very hard.” With the cough again. 

After a while, he once more stops, perceiv- 
ing that we really are interested, and says, lay- 








ing in an unusually loud voice, being used to|he can’t hear us apart, here, in this noise?— 
speak through the clashing of the loom: «Oh, no!” near father’s loom, and can be seen by father 
“It tries the chest, you see, leaning for’ard| —* requires but little skill ?” while he is at work, it could not be more cheer- 
like this for fifteen or sixteen hours at a! ‘Very little skill. He is doing now exactly|ing to our hearts, oppressed with what we 
stretch.” what his grandfather did. Nothing would in-| have left. 
“Do you work so long at a time?” duce him to use a — improvement (the 
“Glad to do it when I can get itto do. Aj‘ fly shuttle’) to prevent that contraction of the} w : . 
day's work like that, is worth a matter of three|chest of heh he complains. Nothing would|_. 7 ie - oe which bao bees 
shillings.” turn him aside from his old ways. It is the|S°8 thé rounds of the papers, though we 
“ Eighteen shillings a week.’’ old custom to work at home, in a crowded|™must confess our inability to understand the 
Ah! but it ain’t always eighteen shillings|room, instead of in a factory. [couldn’t change |asserted fact, that the point of suspension is 


a week. I don’t always get it, remember '!/it, if [ were to try.’ Gzed : 
One week with another, I hardly get more than! Spitalfields, however, has tts bright side. As "Si Annee anaglhr~cmgeatar nites 


green glades from Epping Forest, that hang 


oa 


ten, or ten-and-six.’’ yet machinery has not been taught to turn ar- We do uae profess a sufficient acquaintance 
“Is this Mr. Broadelle’s loom?” tist, or to guide the shuttle through the intri-|With the higher branches of the mathematics 
“Yes. This is. So is that one there ;’’ the|cate niceties of the Jacquard loom, so as to ex-|to enlarge our observations upon the interest- 
idle one. ecute designs. Figured and brocaded silks must 


“And that, where the man is working? _|still be done by hands, and those hands must nd mannan earicdmapdiine Page enna 


“That's another patty’s. The young man|be skilful. readers as desire a scientific elucidation of 
working at it, pays me a shilling a week for| ‘But, we are now at the door of a figure-|the subject, to the commentary of the able 
leave to work here. That’s a shilling, you)/weaver; and you will compare this visit with|Editor of “ Friends’ Review.’ His decisidn 


know, off my rent of half a crown. It’s rather/our last.” is against the alleged discovery, based upon 


a large room.” We knock at the door of a cheerful little : . 
“Is that your wife at the other loom 2” house, extremely clean. We are introduced |* mathematical demonstration, the length of 
“That’s my wife. She’s making a com-linto a little parlour, where a young artist sits|which precludes it from our columns. 

moner sort of work, for bonnets and that.”’ at work with crayons and water-colors. He is 


Again his loom clashes and jars, and he leans|@ student of the School of Design. He is at a a 


forward over his toil. In the window by him, work on a new pattern for a table-cover. He 
is a singing bird in a little cage, which trolls|has learnt to paint in oil, He has painted the 
its song, and seems to think the loom an in-|P0rtraits of his sisters—and of some one who I 
strument of music. The window, tightly closed, |S4Spect Is not a sister, but who may be 
commands a maze of chimnéy-pots, and tiles, A nearer one 
and gables. Among them, the ineffectual sun, Yet and a dearer one, ; 
faintly contending with the rain and mist, is|@0d they decorate the room. He has painted 
going down. A yellow ray of light crossing} StUPS of flowers. _ He shows us one that was 
the weaver’s eager eyes and hollow white|in last year’s Exhibition of the Royal Academy. |c } 
face,;makes ashape something like a pike- He shows us another that he means to finish imagined to add either force or clearness, never- 
head on the floor. in good time to send to the next Exhibition.|theless even the natural philosopher hiniself 
He does these things over and above his regular|cannot regard the present experiment without 
work. He don’t mind- work—gets up early.|feelings of profound interest and satisfaction, 
There are cheap casts prettily arranged about|and to the the great mass, to whom the compli- 
the room, and it has a little collection of cheap|cated physical phenomena by which the rota- 
books of a good sort in it. The intrinsic worth|tion of the earth has been established are in- 
of every simple article of furniture or embellish-|comprehensible, this experiment is invaluable. 
ment is enhanced a hundred-fold (as it always/At the centre of the dome of the Pantheon a 
may be) by neatness and order. Is father at|fine wire is attached, from which a sphere of 
home? Yes, and will be glad to see the visi-|metal, four or five inches in diameter, is sus- 
tors. Pray walk up! pended so as to hang near the floor of the 
The young artist shows us the way to the|building. ‘This apparatus is put in vibration 
top of the house, apologising cheerfully forjafter the manner of a pendulum, Under, and 
the ladder-staircase by which we mount at|concentrical with it, is placed a ciggular table, 
last. In a bright clean room, as pure as soap|some 20 feet in diameter, the circumference of 
and water, scrubbing, and fresh air,can make|which is divided into degrees, minutes, &c., 
weir Grat cries With their whirr and rattle, andi™> *° find a sister whose portrait is down\and the divisions numbered. Now it can be 
er ee roe h hen they|St#its—we are able to claim her instantly for/shown by the most elementary principles of 
whe rear the sume tune to them when: they) i original, to the general satisfaction. We|mechanics that, supposing the earth to have 
die. find also, father, who is working at his Jac-|the diurnal motion upon its axis which is im- 


The experiment now being exhibited in 
Paris, by which the diurnal rotation of the 
earth is rendered palpable to the senses, is cer- 
tainly one of the most remarkable of the mod- 
ern verifications of theory. Although the de- 
monstration by which the rotation of the earth 
has been established be such as tocarry a con- 
viction to the minds of all who are capable of 
comprehending it, to which nothing can be 


The room is unwholesome, close, and dirty. 
Through one part of it the stair-case comes 
up in a bulk, and roughly partitions off a 
corner. Inthat corner are the beadstead and 
the fire-place, atable, achair or two, a kettle, 
a tub of water, a little crockery. The looms 
claim all the superior’space and have it. Like 
grim enchanters who provide the family with 
their scant food, they must be propitiated with 
the best accommodation. They bestride the 
room, and pitilessly squeeze the children—this 
heavy, watery-headed baby carried in the 
arms of its staggering brother, for example— 
into corners. ‘The children sleep at night be- 
tween the legs of the monsters, who deafen 


Come to the mother’s loom. \ ; ; 
m . ‘Jeg|quard loom, making a pretty pattern of cravat,| puted to it, and which explains the phenomena 
ae you any other children besides in blue upon a black ground. He is as cordial,|of day and night, &c., the plane in which this 


sensible, iatelligent a man, as any one would| pendulum vibrates will not be affected by this di- 
wish to know. He has a reason for everything|urnal motion, but will maintain strictly the same 
he says, and everything hedoes. He is learn-|direction during 24 hours. In this interval, 
ed in sanitary matters among other necessary|however, the table over which the pendulum 


«IT have had eight. I have six alive.” 

“ Did we see any of them, just now, at 
the——”’ 

“ Ragged School? O yes! You saw four 
of mine at the Ragged School !”” 

She looks up, quite bright about it—has a 
mother’s pride in it—is not ashamed of the 


to do, is to make your place wholesome, orj|tion in virtue of the diurnal motion, so as to 
you can’t expect to work heartily. Whole-)make a complete revolution round its centre. 
; ; 'i€!some it is as his own pleasant face, and the/Since, then, the table thus revolves, and the 
name: she is working for her bread, not begging pleasant faces of his children well brought up.| pendulum which vibrates over does not revolve, 
it—not in the least. He has made various improvements in his/the consequence is, thata line traced upon the 

She has stopped her loom for the moment.|, 4» loom: he has made an improvement in|table by a point projecting from the bottom of 
So has her husband. So has the young man.|),;, daughter’s, who works near him, which pre-|the ball will change its direction relatively to 

“ Weaver's children are born in the wea-| vents her having to contract her chest, although |the table from minute to minute, and from hour 
ver’s room,” says the husband, with a nod at|she is doing very ordinary work. Industry, |to hour, so that if such point were a pencil, and 
the bedstead. “Nursed there, brought up/contentment, sense, and self-respect, are the/that paper was spread upon the table, the course 
there—sick or well—and die there.” hopeful characteristics of everything animate formed by this pencil during 24 hours would 

To which the clash and jar of all three|and inanimate in this litle house. If the veri-| form a system of lines radiating from the cen- 
looms—the wife’s, the husband’s, and the young/table summer light were shining, and veritable|tre of the table, and the two lines formed after 
man’s, as they go again—make a chorus. \summer air were rustling, in it, which the phe interval of one hour would always form an 


knowledge, and says the first thing you have|is suspended will continually change its posi-, 
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angle with each other of 15°, being the 24th|and poor houses, and occasionally in giving to}queries, much living concern has prevailed on 
part of the circumference. Now, this is ren-|objects of charity. If you have been unfortu-|account of the many deficiencies among us; 


dered actually visible to the crowds which 
daily flock to the Pantheon to witness this re- 
markable experiment. The practised eye of a 
correct observer, especially if aided by a proper 
optical instrument, may actually see the mo- 
tion which the table has in common with the 
earth under the pendulum between two suc- 
cessive vibrations. It is, in fact, apparent that 
the ball, or, rather, the point attached to the 
bottom of the ball, does not return precisely tc 
the same point of the circumference of the table 
after two successive vibrations. Thus is ren- 
dered visible the motion which the table has in 
common with the earth. It is true that cor- 
rectly speaking, the table does not turn round 
its own centre, but turns round the axis of the 
earth ; nevertheless, the effect of the motion re- 
latively to the pendulum suspended over the 
centre of the table is precisely the same as it 
would be if the table moved once in 24 hours 
round its own centre; for although the table 
be turned in common with the surface of the 
earth round the earth’s axis, the point of sus- 
pension of the pendulum. is turned also in the 
same time round the same axis, being continual- 
ly maintained vertical above the centre of the 
table. The plane in which the pendulum vi- 
brates does not, however, partake of this motion, 
and consequently has the appearance of revolv- 
ing once in 24 hours over the table, while, in 
reality, it is the table which revolves once in 


24 hours under it. 
London Globe. 


en 


According to the Portfolio, the yearly ex- 
amination by judges selected for that purpose 
proves, that of the twenty best scholars attend- 


ing the Springfield High School, four-fifths 
were girls, and of the fourteen first, stx-sevenths 
were girls. 

—<>——— 


The following interesting incident appears in 
the Greenville (8. C.) Patriot,and the substance 
of it was related by D. L. Dix, in the presence of 
one of the editors of this paper. 


The other day, in conversation with Miss Dix, 
the philanthropist, during her visit to Green- 
ville, a lady said to her, “‘ Are you not afraid to 
travel all over the country alone, and have you 
not encountered dangers and been in perilous 
situations?” ‘Iam naturally timid,” said Miss 
Dix, “ and diffident, like all my sex; but in or- 
der to carry out my purposes, I know that it is 
necessary to make sacrifices and encounter dan- 
gers. It is true, I have been, in my travels, 
through the different States, in perilous situa- 
tions. 1 will mention one which occurred in the 
State of Michigan. I had hired a carriage and 
driver to convey me some distance through an 
uninhabited portion of the country. In starting 
I discovered that the driver, a young lad, had a 
pair of pistols with him. Inquiring what he was 
doing with arms, he said he carried them to pro- 
tect us, as he had heard that robberies had been 
committed on our road. I said to him, give me 
the pistols, I will take care of them. He did so 
reluctantly. 

In pursuing our journey through a dismal 
looking forest, a man rushed into the road, caught 
the horses by the bridle, and demanded my purse. 
I said to him, with as much self-possession as I 
could command, “ Are you not ashamed to rob a 
woman? I have but little money, and that I 


nate, are in distress, and in want of money, I 
will give yousome. Whilst thus speaking to 
him, Talemeanh his countenance changing, and 
he became deathly pale.” ‘My God,” he ex- 
claimed, “ That voice !”’ and immediately told me 
that he had been in the Philadelphia Penitentia- 
ry, and had heard me lecturing some of the pri- 
soners in an adjoining cell, and that he now re- 
cognized my voice. He then desired me to pass 
on, and expressed deep sorrow at the outrage he 
had committed. But I drew out my purse and 
said to him, “I will give you something to sup- 
port you until you can get into honest employ- 
ment.” He declined, at first, taking anything, 
until I insisted on his doing so, for fear he might 
be tempted to rob some one else before he could 
get into honest employment.” 

Had not Miss Dix taken possession of the pis- 
tols, in all probability they would have been used 
by her driver, and perhaps both of them mur- 
dered. ‘That voice’ was more powerful, in 


mournful, indeed, are the departures apparent. 
We have been loudly called upon to return to 
our first love, and do our first works, lest He 
come suddenly and remove our candlestick out 
of its place—that love which would band us 
together, and preserve us in the unity of the 
Spirit, which is the bond of peace, and in a 
united labor for the support of those noble tes- 
timonies, which our worthy predecessors bore 
amidst bitter persecution and cruel suffering. 
How, then, would we press through the crowd 
of difficulties to dink one religious meetings, 
where our solid deportment would give evi- 
dence of our sitting in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus. No detracting spirit would be found 
in our midst—no strife, no confusion of tongues 
—but all would be harmony, peace and love. 
Mothers have been affectionately entreated 
to watch over their children in their infancy 
and youth, endeavoring to give them a good 
home education before they are exposed tothe 


subduing the heart ofa robber, than the sight of temptations which will surround them in after 


a brace of pistols. 
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Tue Late Yearty Meetinc.—We noticed 
in our last one of the important acts of this 
body, in asserting with entire unity, so far as 
expression manifested the sense, its determi- 
nation to uphold the excellent order of our 
Religious Society. 

As a larger number of the Extracts than 
has been for some years past the custom, 
will now be printed, we do not intend to fore- 
stall their contents by inserting them here. 
It is probable that most of our readers will 
have access to these ere long, and the matter 
communicated will then be the more wel- 
come. Some of the reports therein contained 


will doubtless claim our consideration in due 


season, and particularly that by the Commit- 
tee on Education. The large body appointed 
last year on this deeply interesting concern, 
has commenced its arduous service by ob- 
taining, as nearly as practicable, accurate 
returns of the state of Friends’ children re- 
quiring school education. As we purpose 
hereafter to introduce their report, we shall 
now only give the startling result elicited by 
their inquiries, that less than one-fourth are 
educated in schools under the care of the 
Society, and much more than one-half in the 
Public Schools. 

The Women’s Yearly Meeting was, as far 
as our knowledge extends, also of a satisfac- 
tory character. The numbers in attendance 
of both were large—so much so, that the re- 
spective houses were not sufficient for the 
convenient accommodation of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

We annex the exercises of the latter body 
as given in its printed Extracts: 

While engaged in considering the state of 


want to defray my expenses in visiting prisons/society as presented by the answers to the 


life—to train them up in moderation and sim- 
plicity—in plainness of dress and address— 
making them companions by a free and affec- 
tionate conversation—and frequently gathering 
them in quiet, reading to them such portions 
of the Scriptures of truth as are adapted to 
their capacities—for early impressions are last- 
ing and generally follow us through life. 
What a powerful influence has the religiously 
concerned mother over her offspring—although 
the fruit may be long in making its appearance, 
and some parents may be removed without be- 
holding it, yetlike the bread cast upon the 
waters, it may appear after many days. Then, 
beloved mothers, will they arise and call you 
blessed. Their spirits being thus prepared, 
they will be led step by step, to yield their 
wills to the Divine will. 

The dear daughters have been pathetically 
appealed to, to refrain from extravagance and 
superfluity, to withdraw from attending all 
places of diversion, from an indulgence in un- 
profitable reading, and from every thing that 
has a tendency to captivate the affections and 
corrupt the heart. Thus will they love the 
‘rath, and seek after an acquaintance with that 
Divine Being from whom we receive every 
good and perfect gift. They have also been 
encouraged to acquaint themselves with the 
history of early Friends, and the ground of 
those testimonies which they suffered so much 
for, that they may be able when asked, to give 
a reason for the faith that is in them, and be- 
come qualified instruments in the Lord’s hand, 
to come up to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty. Then, instead of seeking amuse- 
ments to fill up their leisure hours, their pre- 
cious time will be occupied in visiting the sick 
and afflicted ; sympathising with the sufferer, 
and as far as duty requires, administering to 
their necessities. 

We have been reminded thata people pro- 
fessing, as we do, to follow our holy leader, 
should let our “ moderation appear before all 
men ;”" and on all occasions. And a living con- 
cern has prevailed on account of the extrava- 
gance at large parties; the waste of time and 
money to gratify the appetite, when so many 
in our very midst would be glad of the frag- 
ments from our table. Also, at the dwelling- 
houses of the deceased ; and that, on such sol- 


emn occasions, the time of those aiding at the . 


houses should not be engrossed with so much 
preparation. | reps | have we been solicited 
to have every thing plain and simple, and no 
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. to feel that we are owned by the Great Head|as it is prepared at Augsburg and Munich, 
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costly covering for the lifeless body which is tolin their minds of its speedy introduction to 
be consigned to its mother earth. general use. 

A concern has been prevalent that weshould| The apparatus at Munich is provided with! -, 
use all our influence with our brethren for the|only a single retort, but of such dimensions as d 
faithful maintenance of our testimony against| adapt itto the largest gas establishment, and 
oaths, remembering the great amount of suf-|enable it to delivera much larger quantity than 
fering our predecessors endured on accountjis needed at the dépét. It contains a hundred 
thereof. Hireling ministry, human slavery|weight of split wood, and renders in an hour 
and war, have been spoken of as prominent|at least 360 cubic feet of gas in the gasometer. 
evils—evils that rob men of the privilege to|In an hour and a half, or two hours, one lot 
exercise the most precious gift of our Heavenly |of wood is used up, producing from 650 to 700 
Father, by darkening the understanding. In|cubic feet, according to the quality of the wood. 
view of the apathy that has appeared, forcible|The retort is heated with turf at an expense of 
appeals have been made to us, to return to first}about 10 kreutzers an hour, but if two or three 
principles, and as a body united raise a stand-|retorts were used with the same furnace, the 
ard before the nations! Then will the Lord|expense of fuel for each would be materially 
turn the feet of his messengers to the land of|diminished. The charcoal made in the retort 
slavery: these will be sent to the slave-holder|is about 20 per cent of the weight of the wood ; 
with the message: ‘Let my people go.’’|this is raked out while yet hot, and placed in 
Mighty miracles will be wrought by His pow-|closely covered tin boxes to cool in the open 
er, manifested by the breaking of their fetters\air. ‘The coal, which is at present from fir 
and the opening of the prison doors. wood, is thoroughly burned, and being more 

Much concern prevailed that we should live}compact than pit-coal, is in demand among the 
within the bounds of our circumstances, and{dealers. The gas is conducted from the re- 
not only so, but attend to that principle which|tort through the tar vessel, the condenser and 
would circumscribe our wants, and keep us|the refiner into the gasometer. The establish- 
in true moderation and simplicity. And those|ment obtains from 5 to 7 per cent. of tar of the 
who have means to spare were encouraged to}best quality. ‘I'he amount of light rendered 
aid the youth in receiving an education to fit/by this gas, according to an official measure- 
them for business, thus enabling them to be-|ment by the Directors of the Railroad, equals 
come independent by their own industry. The|153 wax candles from one burner, consuming 
subject of education has been felt to be one of|43 feet in an hour. ‘This is greater than the 
great importance to our children, and we have|power of the Augsburgh coal-gas, which equals 
been desired to be careful in making choice of|from 11 to 13 wax candles, (five to the pound.) 
suitable teachers who may guard them while} Jn Munich, those who have compared this 
at school from improper influences. Friends gas with common coal gas, give it a decided 
in remote sections were encouraged to con- preference for that vicinity. The most pro- 
tinue the practice of having family schools. _| minent advantage is the facility with which it 

We were earnestly recommended to be good|is produced.’ While a retort gives at most 180 
examples to our children and youth—for this|cubic feet of coal gas in an hour, it will give : 
added to precept will have a powerful influ-|360 feet of wood gas. Only half the number the Desert of Atacama. [ will not venture to 
ence in promoting a godly life and conversa-|of retorts, accordingly, would be required for|8'¥© ® description of this waste. You may 
tion, and in causing the dew of heaven to de-||ightingacity. The quantity of gas, moreover,|'™481N® however, a vast undulating plain, 
scend and rest upon us. delivered by wood in comparison with the cost whereon no trace of life is to be seen, where no 


We have been favored from sitting to sitting] is of importance. A hundred weight of coal, insect shows itself, where no plant grows, 

where the stillness of the grave is only broken 
by the mouning of the wind, where the surface 
of the earth consists of a calcareous mass—out 
of which salt and saltpetre, and similar pro- 
ducts, shine forth abundantly—where a fine 
dust and glaring refraction of the sun’s rays 
make it painful to look around; and where, 
finally, here and there, as the sole proof 
that men had once beer here, the mummies of 
mules and horses, and of human beings, are 
seen dried and undecomposed—and you may 
have a faint picture of Atacama. 








DESERT OF ATACAMA. 


A traveller through the highlands of Peru 
und lately in the Desert of Atacama the 
ried remains of an assemblage of human be- 
|ings, seated in asemicircle as when alive, and 
staring into the burning waste before them. 
They had not been buried here; life had not 
departed before they thus sat around; but 
hope was gone ; the invader was at hand ; and, 
no escape being left, they had come hither 
todie. They still sitimmovable in that dreary 
desert ; dried like mummies by the effect of 
the hot air, they still keep their position, sit- 
ting up as in solemn council, while over that 
dread Areopagus silence broods everlastingly. 
The scene is described by Dr. Ried, in a 
letter from Valparaiso to a friend at’ Ratisbon, 
to whom he has sent some of the mummies for 
deposition in the museum of the Zoological and 
Mineralogical Society of that city, where they 
now are. The letter is dated from the old Pe- 
ruvian fortress at Lasana,on the skirts of the 
Desert of Atacama, and is as follows :— 


AsI announced to you in my last, [ am now 
on the road to Sucre, the capital of Bolivia. 
Four days after our departure from Valparaiso. 
we reached Cobija, from which the road 
leads for one and a half or two leagues 
(twenty leagues to a degree) along the coast ; 
it then turns toward the east. The shore con- 
sists of coarse sand,and is bespread with frag- 
ments of rock, which the frequent earthquakes 
have shaken down from the overhanging cliffs. 
The first mountain range, which runs parallel 
with the sea at a distance of at most 1000 paces, 
tises to a height of about 4000 feet. The way 
up leads through a steep ravine, the bed of an 
antediluvian torrent, and in four, or four anda 
half hours, we find ourselves om the plain—in 











































































‘of the Church, and His presence has been in|gives only 500 feet of .gas, in the most favor- 
our midst qualifying us to travail together for|able cases, and costs 1 florin and 6 kreutzers, 
the prosperity of Zion, and the enlargement of| while the same amount of fir-wood gives 700 
her borders. An increase of that precious feel-| feet of gas, at the cost of less than 20 kreutzers, 
ing of charity, which thinketh no evil—which| when wood is seven florins a cord, The ad- 
suffereth long and is kind, has been experi-|vantage is no less on the side of the wood-gas 
enced—and we have been enabled to transact/in respect to the secondary products, coke and 
the business that came before us with harmony jtar. ; 
and sisterly condescension. With feelings of 
gratitude for the favor, and with desires for 
each other’s we:fare and preservation we con- 
clude, to meet at the usual time next year if 
consistent with the Divine will. 

Mary S. Lippincott, Clerk. 


The wood gas is not so objectionable in a 
sanitary point of view as the coal gas, either in 
its preparation or its use. It has no unpleasant : 
smell; even in its crude state it contains no| After four days’ march‘ I came to Calama, a 
ammoniac, nor sulphuretted hydrogen, nor colony in the midst of an immense morass, 
carburetted sulphur; nor in burning does it where the traveller gives the mutes water, and 
produce a trace of sulphuric acid. allows them as rest. One cannot possibly 

When the discoverer announced his project Saalcament seithes oi eee a place, 
of obtaining gas from wood, every engineer|iiqyid which has one of bulrash, and a 
and chemist declared it impossible, since all a hat it is li Re hoe a with 
previous attempts had produced only gas of a Saari i aa - which it is 
very inferior quality. They according came drink it ih, hi od and Fe We Mas 
to the conclusion that the fibers of wood are in- onan ia aia canteens oe Seen a. This 
capable of generating gas. But this idea is ef- Prete the ey 


g . ; the coast, and under the appellation of Nao, 
fectually set aside by the Munich experiment. | forms the boundary betwee Bolivia and Pe. 
In an economical point of view, this discov- 


ru. If little channels are made in the banks of 
ery is considered of great importance in Ger-|this river, their bed soon becomes petrified ; 
many. It has already attracted the attention of|and grass, bulrushes, and whatever vegetation 
practical men, and the manner in which we find may be near, is covered witha crust of lime. 
the depot at his own expense. The first at-|it spoken of by intelligent judges, shows that| En two days’ time I reached Chiu-Chiu, an an- 
tempt met with many obstacles, but the final|it may be welcomed as one of the beneficent|cient Peruvian burying-place ; and here, in an 
result confirmed the hopes of the projectors. It|contributions of science in the Nineteenth Cen- , 


extensive he-lf-moon, sit men, women, and 
is stated by competent judges, who have in-|tury to the uses of life. children—from 500 to 600 in number—all in 
spected the operation, that no doubts remain| - 


the same attitude, and‘ gazing vacantly before 


1 
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GAS FROM WOOD. 


An eminent chemist of Munich has recently 
discovered a method of obtaining gas from the 
fibers of plants, especially of wood, which may 
be made use of for practical purposes with great 
economy and advantage. The Railroad Depot 
at Munich has been for some time successful- 
ly lighted with this gas. So much confidence 
was felt by the discoverer in its practicability, 
that in connection with four other scientific 
men, he undertook to prepare the apparatus at 


Tribune. 
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them—some fallen down, some partly covered 
with sand. One feels himself transplanted in- 
to another world, and fancies that these ghastly 
features ask, “ What seekest thou here ?” 

The common opinion is, that they were 
buried in this place: mine is, that they buried 
themselves. For, firstly, there is no place in 
the neighborhood where they could have 
dwelt; secondly, many women are amongst 
them with their infants at their breast; and, 
thirdly, the similar attitude of them all, and the 
expression of grief which is still discernible on 
most of the countenances, prove sufficiently 
that they had withdrawn hither in despair 
when the Spaniards conquered and devastated 
their land. There is, moreover, on the boun- 
dary of this desert a place called Tucuman, 
which, in the language of the country, means, 
*“ Allis lost.” 

They had the belief that, if they died, they 
would be removed to a better world toward 
the west, on which account there are cooking 
utensils found beside them full of maize. The 
whole scene produced a deeply melancholy 
impression—on me atleast it had that effect. 
With this you will receive two of these dried 
human beings ; more I cannot send, on account 
of the many difficulties, and the great expense 
of transport. The cases for these two must 
be sent hither from Valparaiso, for in Cobija 
there is no wood at all. The people and the 
mules must be hired at the last-named place, 
and for each mule | must pay from eighteen to 
twenty dollars. 

The sensation produced by the sight of these 
mummies is very different from that .experi- 
enced when viewing those Egyptian ones 
which we have hitherto been accustomed to 
see. In the latter, the recumbent posture 
takes from the corpse all that might connect 
it in our minds with the functions of the living 
body. Like our own dead, it lies stretched 
out at its full length, the hands generally cross- 
ed over the breast, nordoes the countenance 
retain much of a life-like expression; but in 
the former the attitude reminds us at once of 
the time when the warm blood still circulated 
through the now dry body, while the face has 
still its distinct features, and in one instance, 
especially, the expression of intense suffering. 
They do not seem so far removed from our 
own present state as the embalmed mummy of 
Egypt: by that expression of human suffering, 
and by their erect position, there still seems 
some link between usand them. Hence per- 
haps our painful sympathy; while, as we gaze 
on the shrunken form that has lain thousands 
of years within the Pyramids, and is at last 
unswathed before our scrutinizing eyes, we 
feel,‘ between us and thee there is no con- 
necting link ; we live, and thy realm is death.” 
And it is just because these mummies of Peru 
do not remind us of death that they produce 
on us the impression which they do. There 
they sit hefore us, inanimate and immovable, 
yet associated by this attitude and aspect with 
all the phenomena of life. 

The two mummies at present in the museum 
at Ratisbon—of which one is the body of a 
man, the other a female—may thus be descri- 
bed :—The knees are drawn up close to the 
body, the arms are pressed against the ribs, 


and in each instance the right arm falls be-j[ first became acquainted with the Mugger, or 


tween the bent knees to the ground. The body 
of the man is of areddish copper color, ap- 
proaching to brown ; that of the woman is of a 
dirty brownish color. The nails of the fin- 


gers and toes are perfectly preserved, evenjit. To my astonishment, it proved to be aligs lost!” 
the hair of both still remains, and that of the|huge reptile. The old stories of dragons, grif- 


female is prettily braided, and atthe end fas- 
tened with a knot. 
good state of preservation. The heads of both 
are bent backwards, as if death had overtaken 
them in their present posture, and as if, too, 
they had had to combat with exhaustion. The 
mouth of the woman is open, giving to the 
whole face an expression which makes it pain- 
ful to dwell upon: one turns away from it as 
soon as‘possible, and is glad to doso. Suffering, 
terrible suffering, is depicted on that counte- 
nance, and the last convulsive efforts of nature 
are distinctly visible, 

Dr. Ried, the traveller from whose letters 
the extracts above quoted have been taken, is 
by birth a Scotchman. While still young, he 
was ser: to the Scotch monastery at Ratisbon 
to receive his education, sand since, twenty 
yee s, has traversed the world in all directions, 


— 


fins, and monsters, seemed no longer fables ; 


The eyelids, too, are in ajthe speculations of geologists concerning, moso- 


saurians, hylasaurians, and plesiosaurians, were 
no longer dreams. There, in all his scaly 
mugnificence, was a real saurian, nearly eigh- 
teen feet long. Fora while I stood gazing at 
this, to me, new fellow-citizen of the world,and 
speculating on his mental constitution. The 
monster was, or pretended to be, asleep. 

So making a splash with my paddle, I 
wakened him. He instantly started up, and 
opened, what appeared—what indeed proved 
to be—an enlarged man-trap; disclosing a red, 
slimy cavern within, fringed with great coni- 
cal fangs. He closed it with a snap that made 
me shudder, and then plunged into the water, 
his eyes glaring with hate and defiance. 

Some days after [ had made this new ac- 
quaintance, I was sitting at home talking with 


mceting with the strangest adventures, and|my brother,’ when a native woman came cry- 
g g ’ J 


adding greatly to our knowledge of the country 
and the people of the interior of South Amer- 
ica. 
the character of inspector-general of the mili- 


ing and screaming to the bungalow door, tear- 
ing her hair out in handfuls; she got down on 


His present journey was undertaken in|the veranda floor and struck her head against 


it, as if she really meant to dash her brains out. 


tary hospitals in the free state of Bolivia; and|A crowd of other women stood at a_ short 


it was while proceeding thither that these let- 
ters, duted from Lasana, were written. 


lp 


«Send forth thy light and thy truth, that they 
may shine upon the Earth, for Iam an Earth that 
is empty and void until thou enlightenest it.” 

Tuomas a Kempis. 


Through thy clear spaces, Lord, of old, 
Formless and void the dead earth rolled; 
Deaf to thy heaven’s sweet music, blind 
To thy great lights which round it shiued; 
No sound, no ray, no warmth, no breath— 
A dumb despair, a wandering death ! 


To that dark, weltering horror came 
Thy spirit like a snbtle flame— 

A breath of life electrical 
Awakening and transforming all, 
Till beat and thrilled in every part 
The pulses of a living heart. 


Then knew their bounds the land and sea, 
Then smiled the bloom of mead and tree ; 
From dust to flower, from moth to man, 
The quick creative impulse ran, 

And Earth, with life of thine endued, 
Was in thy holy eyesight good. 


As lost and dark, as dead and cold, 

And formless as that earth of old, 

A wandering waste of storm and night 
Midst spheres of song and realms of light, 
A blot upon thy holy sky, 

Untouched, unwarmed of thee, am I! 


Oh, Thou who movest on the deep 
Of spirits, wake my own from sleep, 
Its darkness light, its coldness warm, 
The lost redeem, the ill transform, 
That flower and fruit henceforth may be 
Its grateful offering meet for thee ! 
J.G. W. 


——— 
THE CROCODILE BATTERY. 
In the summer 1846, I was sojourning on 
the banks of the Rohan, a small stream in one 
of the northwestern provinces of India. Here 


Indian crocodile. 

One day, while paddling up the Rohan I saw 
what appeared to be a half-burned log 
lying on a sand-bank. I paddled close up to 


distance, crying and lamenting as if they 
were frantic. What wasthe matter? Half-a- 
dozen voices made answer in a discordant 
chorus, that while the poor woman was wash- 
ing her clothes by the river side, her child—an 
infant about a year old—had been seized and 
swallowed by a Mugger. Although convinced 
that aid was now impossible, we took our guns 
and hastened to the spot where the accident 
happened ; but all was still there, not a wavelet 
disturbed the surface of the stream. 
. One day I was sitting on the high bank of 
the river, taking snap shots with my gun at 
the large fish who were every now and then 
leaping out of the water. A favorite spaniel 
was bringing a fish out of the water that I had 
hit. It had swam already half way across the 
stream, when the water about six yards below 
her became suddenly disturbed ; and’ to my 
horror, up started the head and open jaws of 
an enormous crocodile The dog gave a loud 
shriek, and sprang half out of the water. The 
Mugger swam rapidly, and had got within a 
yard of his intended victim, when [ raised my 
gun, and took aim at the monster’s head. A 
thud, asplash, a bubble, and a dusky red 
streak in the water, was all that ensued. Pre- 
sently, however, Juno’s glossy black head 
emerged from the water; and, to my delight, 
began to make rapid progress toward me, and 
landed safely. The poor brute, wet and shiv- 
ering, coiled herself at my feet, with her bright 
hazel eyes fixed on mine with ineffable satis- 
faction. 

Just as the “rains’’ were beginning, my 


jneighbour, Mr. Hall, sent me word that he in- 


of wood |to m 


tended paying me a short visit, and requested 
me to send a syce (groom,) with a saddle-horsé, 
to meet him at a certain place on the road. The 
syce, Sidhoo, was a smart, open-chested, 
sinewy-limbed little fellow, a perfect model of 
a biped racer. He could run—as is the cus- 
tom of the East—alongside his horse at a pace 
of seven or eight miles an hour, fora length 
of time that would astonish the best English 
pedestrian I ever heard of. 

Toward evening, Mr. Hall rode up to the 
bungalow, dripping with water, and covered 
with mud. 

As soon as he got inside,$he suid, in answer 
y bantering about his « spill” — 
“Lam in no humor for jesting. Your syce 


“Drowned ?” 
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« No; eaten !—by an enormous crocodile !’’|me. A small float was attached by a string to/long in preparing for a second expedition. This 

He added that on arriving at a small nulla|the kid, so as to indicate its position. time we took the precaution of not charging the 
about two miles off, he found itso muchswollen| These arrangements being made, we com-|battery until we were certain that the bait was 
by rain, that he had to swim his horse across|menced walking up the nulla, dragging the car-|swallowed. The acid, diluted to the necessary 
it, holding one end of the cord which Sidhoo,}cass of the kid in the stream, and moving it) strength, was, therefore, carried in one of those 
in common with most Hindoos, wore coiled,|across, from side to side, so as to leave no part)brown earthenware jars called gray-beards. 
round his waist, and which was used in pull-jof the bed untried; and, as the nulla was only) we then commenced dragging the kid. up 
ing water from the deep wells of the country.|about twelve yards wide, we felt pretty confi-|:he strsam, as before; but, having walked 
Hall got safely across, and then commenced|dent that, if the Mugger were in it, we could) ore than a mile without getting a bite, we 
pulling Sidhoo over by means of the cord. The|scarcely fail of coming in contact with him.) were getting rather disheartened, and sat down 
black face, with the white teeth and turban,| We had proceeded only about a quarter of 4/19 rest, struck a light, and smoked a cheroot. 
were bobbing above the muddy water, when|mile, when the float suddenly dipt. My bro-|fya}j jaid down, having manufactured an im- 
all atonce the groom threw up his arms, gave|ther and Hall threw the loose coil of ropes they promptu easy chair out of his coil of rope, with 
a loud shriek, and sank below the surface.|carried on the water, along with the inflated|:h.e inflated goat-skin placed above it. My bro- 
Mr. Hall, who had doubled the cord round|skins. These made it evident by their motion) spor was not long in imitating his example, and 
his hand, was dragged into the water; where|that the Mugger had seized ‘the kid. He Was) | Jaid down under the shade of some reeds 
he gota momentary glimpse of the long ser-|dashing across, in a zig-gag direction, down! near to the water’s edge. The heat was op- 
rated tail of a Mugger, lashing the water|the stream. I ran after him as fast us I could; pressive, and we were discussing the probabil- 
a short way ahead of him. All was now|and paying out the cord from the reel, when I ity of getting a bite that day, and lamenting 
still. Only Sidhoo’s turban was to be seen|found it impossible to keep up with him. On) that we had not brought some refreshment along 
floating loosely, a considerably way down the|reaching a place where the banks were steeper) with us, when, all at once, I gota sharp blow 


stream. than usual, he came to a stand still. I got ON! on the leg, while my brother came spinning 

Bad news soon spreads in an Indian village,|the top of the bank, and commenced hauling! down the bank like a teetotum—a companion 
and Sidhoo’s fate was soon made known to his|i the rope. [ did not however, venture to lift] picture to Hall, who was revolving down the 
wife; and in a short time she came crying and|the skin out of the water, for fear of disturbing| g,5osite bank. The ropes and skins went 
sobbing to the bungalow, and laid her youngest| Him, until the coolies with the battery had time} rushing down the nulla at a tremendous pace. 
child at our friend’s feet. The tears glistened|t? come up. This was a very anxious time 5) 4s soon as we recovered from the laughter in- 
in the poor fellow’s eyes as he tried to soothe|‘0T» if the Mugger had shifted his quarters be-|.4 which we were thrown by this droll con- 
and console her; which he did by promising fore they came up, a fresh run with him would tretemps, we set off in pursuit, guided by the 
to provide for her and her children. have ensued, with the chance of his breaking| tract which the inflated skins made in the wa- 

The next day, after breakfast, | wasshowi the wires with his teeth. After a while L heard|;,., On they went, dashing from side to side, 
my visitor a galvanic blastin ap aratus, | - the coclies apgeonching, and sg: besthes ar they had done in our first attempt. On com- 
ly received from England for daehs ; es ing them, and arging them to besten on, Just ing to a place where the nulla made a sharp 
oc donna : at veo tli uti oe : as their heads appeared above the bank, the|iyry they stood still under the high bank, on 

ate Tee alee I wes exoleisine a aie foremost coolie, tripped his foot and fell—Iithe inneé curve of the bend. It unfortunately 
of action to him when he wallets naremand groaned with disappointment—presently, my happened that the bank, near to which the 
me— pie’\brother came along with them, and brought] sing were floating, was too precipitous for us 


“i ; the battery to my feet; a good deal of the acid|, t them, without starting the M 
‘The very thing! Instead of snags, why|had been spilt, but, with the aid of a bottle of rd iceman cattle ‘Witt eae te - 


not blow up the Muggers?” fresh acid we had brought. alongwith us, we| we detached some loose sods from the top of 
wy anion mt, ere cul boo reuon [aon got he baery ap tthe requ Power he bank, and sent tem with a ou spl 
; 8s Every thing being how in order, L commenced |t9 the water, directly over where we imagined 
difficulty die 7 how to manage it; yet the pulling up the tope with the wire. I proceeded! him to heave taken - his quarters. This had 
ai we talked of it, the more feasible did the| ag cautiously as possible for fear of disturbing) the desired effect, for the skins began to move 
spent tg ca the Mugger ; but, in spite of all my efforts, the slowly down the stream, as if the Mugger were 
a re observed, = ae ~ snags,| inflated skin, in coming up the ae crawling leisurely along the bottom. 
that the concussion produce the discharge|some laose pieces of earth, and sent them : : os 
had the effect of killing all the fish within a soinaliie into the water. Fortunately, how- Romer ay pope a _ 
range of some twenty or thirty yards. After|ever, the Mugger had made up his mind to di- _ belvign Th - oe con e bank was 
every explosion, they were found in great num-| gest the kid where he was. I could not help ae f a ki gd a Br. 4 d the 
bers, floating on the surface of the water with chuckling when [ at length got hold of the end _— sagt e a aor di oe aes a 
their bellies uppermost. It now occurred tolofthe wires. While my brother was fastening a nt ——ew h hee: one 
me, that if we could only get within a moderate|one of them to the battery, I got the other a br i = hi ccahaan anes d ae 
distance of the Mugger, if we did not blow ready for completing the circuit. dev _ = vile ad ae a “sf the 
him to pieces, we would at all events give him| Every thing being now ready, I made the aah ki : in th se oe rs Me cer 
a shock that would rather astonish him. fatal contact. Our success wascomplete! We come ee wae 2 t be 1 ns de 
Having made our arrangements, Mr. Hall,|felt a shock, as if something had fallen down| iy. connection with the battery with one of the 
my brother, and myself got into a small canoe,|the bank—a mound of muddy water rose; with wires; in another instant. the ‘vireuit was com 
with the blasting apparatus on board, and dropt|a mu‘fed, rumbling sound, and then burst out| |) “‘endahe Maaned> dcamened : 
down the stream to where the nulla discharged|to a column of dark smoke. A splashing and P Th sé a 
its waters into the Rohan. He then got out| bubbling succeeded, and then a crimson patch ere was a momentary pause—owing I sup- 
and proceeded to a village close by, where we|floated on the water, like a variegated carpet|P0S¢: to some slight loss of insulation in the 
obtained, for a few annas, the carcass of a young|pattern. Strange-looking fragments of scaly epee < on the are shock, then 
kid. A flask with about six pounds of gun-|skin were picked up by the natives from the se a aa ? ee the sparks ; and a 
powder, and having the conducting wires at-|water’s edge, and brought to us amidst a very . ye on Cian ee te 
tached, was then sewn into the kid’s belly.|general rejoicing. The exploded Mugger float-|'N® Suriace of the water. 
Two strong ropes were also tied to this bait;}ed down the stream, and the current soon car-| That this was Sidhoo’s Mugger, there could 
and, to one of these, the conducting wire was|ried it out of sight. We were not sorry, for it|be no doubt; for he was never seen or heard 
firmly bound with small cord. The ropes|looked such a horrible mess that we felt nojof inthe neighbourhood again. 
were about thirty yards long, and had each at-|desire to examine it. oe 
tached to its extremities one of the inflated goat-| One sense of triumphant satisfaction was, 
skins used by water-carriers. Hall, with his| however, sadly damped about a week after- 
goat-skin under his arm, and a coil of loose rope| ward, when we received the mortifying an- 
in his hand, took one side of the nulla, while|nouncement, that Sidhoo’s Mugger was still 
my brother similarly provided took the other.|alive, and on his old beat, apparently uninjur- 
My brother's rope contained the wire; so Ijed. It was evident that we had blasted the 
walked beside him, while two coolies, with the| wrong Mugger! aoe 
battery ready charged, and slung to a pole| Of course it wasimpossible to rest while Sid- 
which rested on their shoulders, accompanied | hoo’s Mugger remained alive, so we were not 
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A Stated Meeting of the « Association of Friends 
for promoting the Abolition of Slavery and improving 
the condition of the Free people of Color,” will be 
held in the usua! place on Fourth day evening next, 
the 4th prox., at 8 o’clock. 

Jacos M. Etuis, 
Lypia GittincHaM, 


} Clerks. 
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WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
No. 4 N. Fifth St,, two doors above Market St. 
Philada. 
Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in Paper, Paper 
Hangings, Bonnet Boards, Books and Stationary. 
12th mo.7-tf 


ii PREMIUM REFRIGERATORS, for cool- 
ing and preserving MEATS, BUTTER, MILK, and 
all articles for culinary’purposes. To which is attached, 
when desired, his superior WATER FILTER the same 
ICE COOLING PROVISION and WATER, which is 
drawn, coup and CLEAR as CHRYSTAL, by a epiget in front.- 
A LSO—In store and for sale : 
; WATER COOLERS andWATER FILTERS, SEAL 
AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES, 
TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c., in Stores. 
DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES—PACKING LEVERS. 
PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new construc- 
tion, suitable to use warm or cold water in. 
OLIVER EVANS, 
mo-tf. 618. Second I door below Chesnut st. 


Wai an intelligent active Boy, of about sixteen 
years of age, with a good education and good 
moral character, to learn the Book and Paper business. 
One living in the city with his parents would be pre- 
ferred. ‘I'o such an one a good opportunity would be 
given for advancement. Apply to 
WM. D. PARRISH, & CO. 
4 north Fifth street. 


ROADBENT & Co's. COLORED SKY-LIGHT 

DAGUERREOTYPES, No. 136 Chestnut street, 
between 4th and 5th sts. over Baily & Co’s. jewelry 
store. Broadbent & Co.; announce that they are pre- 
pared to offer their best efforts in Daguerreotyping, to 
their friendsand the public. Those whe wish pictures, 
are invited to call and examine the specimens at No, 
136 Chestnut street. SAMUEL C, BROADBENT. 

5mo.2t.  * 


OSEPH M. TRUMAN, Jr., respectfully informs his 

friends and the public, that he has commenced the 
Tailoring business, at No. 321 Callowhill St. below 9th, 
where he hopes by attention to business and moderate 
charges to merit a share of public patronage. 

Sth mo, 10—3t. 

AMES SMEDLEY, Successor to William Jones, 

No. 8 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia, has now in store, 
and for sale,'at reasonable prices, a variety of Dress 
Goods, which: have been carefully selected to suit the 
taste of Friends and others. Also staple articles of 
. very description, He respectfully invites a call. 

5th mo. 10. 

“A TTLEBOROUGH BOARDING SCHOOL, 
A BUCKS CO., PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 

OYS.—The Summer Session will commence the 
first second day in the Fifth mo.,and will close with 
the last week in the Ninth month. 

All the branches of a thorough English Education are 
taught practically, together with Dawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course of Lectures is delivered each session, 
on Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy. Animal and Veg- 
etable Physiology, and illustrations given with appro- 
ptiate apparatus. 

Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$70." Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
and German $10. 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Principal. 

Srwpsow T. Vaysant, Teacher of Languages. 

References.—Wenj'n Hallowell, Alexandria, Virginia, 
Isaac Townsend, Philad. Thomas J. Husband, corner of 
Third and Spruce, Philad. Samuel Caley, No. 20 Sum- 
met st. Philadelphia. Daniel Neal, Dentist, Arch street 
Philedelphia. 

N. B. Circulars may be had at this office, 
5th mo. 2—ti, 


ULFORD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYs 
enjoys a most HEALTHY SITUATION, near 
Sandy Spriog Post Office, Montgomery Co., Md., and 
in the midst of a settlement of Friends. ‘The Summer 
Term will commence on the 10th of the Sixth mo. | 
(June) and close on the 4th of the Ninth mo. (Sept.)| 
TERMS $36. The Winter Term will commence on} 
the 7th of the Tenth mo., 1851, and close on the 6th ot 
the Fifth mo., 1852. TERMS $96. Languages extra. 
The reasons for dividing the year unequally, the 
course and manner of Instruction, the Diseipline, Refer- 
ences, &c. &c., are mentioned in the Circulars, 
ISAAC BOND, Principal of the School Department. 
Anna Stabler, (late of Alexandria, Va.,) Principal of the! 


Wholesale or Retail. 
WM. D. PARRISH & Co. 
No. 4. North 5th St. 
OHN J. LYTLE, 8. E. cor. of Seventh and Spring 


Garden, has received a beautiful assurtment of 


Spring Goods, suitable for Friends. Among which are 
very neat style all wool, De Lains, Barege De Lains, neat, 
medium and gayer styles, Silk Argentines, Jasperines, 
Toi-Du-Chenes, Silk and Linen Poplains,Barege Lustres, 
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OULKE’S FRIENDS’ ALMANACS for 1851, se- 
cond Edition, can be procured of the publishers, 


— OF WILLIAM PENN. By W. H. Dixon. 
Just received and for sale. 
Also, in press, Nine Sermons, by John Jackson, which 
will be out by the 10th of Fifth month. 
T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 1 S. Fifth St. 
4th mo. 26—St. 


——————— ee 
EMOVAL.—MARY ANN SHAWy7has removed 
from No. 13 North Seventh street, to the N. E 
corner of Seventh & Arch streets—where she invites the 
attention of Friends to her assortment of CHINA, 


Silk and Mobair Lustres, Bengola Lustres, &c., &c. A lot| @LySS, and QUEENSWARE, comprising @ variety of 
of Superior Mode Alapacas for Spring. Many of the| Patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
above goods are entirely New Styles and very desirable| !ea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 


for Friends. 

Also, a lot of Book Muslin Hankerchiefs, and Book 
Muslins, much below the regular price. Friends are re- 
spectfully invited to eall. 3mol5 3m. 


RIENDS DRY GOODS STORE, No. 79 Arch St. 
between 2nd. and 3rd. north side. 
CHARLES ADAMS 

Invites the especial attention of Frienps to his Spring 
stock of PLAIN GOODS. 
Care is taken to have the most approved kinds of such 
articles as are suited to the Prarn Traps, and at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 

The assortment is full, and consists in part of Alpacas, 
Mous de Laines, Mous de Bege, Barege de Laines, 
Poplins, Mixed Madonnas, Plain and Plaid India Silks, 
Lawns and other Dazss Materiats, too numerous to 
name. 

Also, all kiads of Thibet and Bound Shawls, Seal 
Skin, Barcelona, Genoese, Levantine, Sarsnet and Pat- 
way Shawls. Tarlatan, Book Muslins, Hdkfs., Mitts, 
&e. &c. Also, Linen Cambric Hdkfs. of all kinds and 
qualities, inclading an ExTRa s1Z£, quite desirable with 
some, at only-18} and 25 cts., &c. 

Livexs ann Furnisaine Goons, in great variety, at 
lower than market prices. 

P. S. A few left of those Cazap Waite Casumere 
Saawts, from 50c to $2.00. Also Plain Mode Thibet 
Long shawls, 4 yards long. 

-— FRIENDS. Selling off, a retail stock of 
PLAIN STYLE GOODS. 

Since First month we have been selling our goods at 
cost and less than cost, and have a few remaining, which 
will be sold low. 

Alpacas, Plain Shawls, Silk Shawls, Hdkfs., 
Muslins and Hdkfs., Rich Black Silks, &c. 

JOHNS & PAYNE, 
N. E. cor. Fourth and Arch. 





Book 


4th mo. 26.° 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 
Thesummer term of this insitution will commence the 
19th of 5th mo, 1851, and will continue for twenty-two 
weeks. Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including 
tuition, board, washing, mending, stationary. fuel and 
lights, the use of all necessary books, &e. except mathe- 
matical books and instraments. One half payable in 
advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
H. W. RIDGWAY. 
0G" Stages meet the early morning and 2 o’clock, 
P. M. lines from Philadelphia and pass the school. 
4th mo. 26. 


CARD.—The Undersigned wishes to inform his 


a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
the city. 5th mo. 5th. 


EYRE & LANDELL, 
8. W. CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH, 
Philadelphia, 
ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
procure 
GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 

E. & L. have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape, 
Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde, Tar- 
letan, and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality, 
but in the best order. 

-Epwarp E. Eyre. 

Jan 11.—tf- 


APER HANGINGS,; BORDERS, &c.,—We have 
on hand and offer for sale, a large assortment o 
very desirable and neat Papers, both French and Ame- 
rican, for Parlors, Halls, Vestibules, &c. comprising gilt 
and embossed papers, and! velvet papers, imitations of 
the various woods and marbles, handsomely varnished, 
gilt and velvet borders, fire board patterns, window cur- 
tains, &c., Wholesale and Retail. We have connected 
with our store 
AN EXTENSIVE MANUFACTORY, 
Conducted by a person of great practical experience, and 
we import direct from several of the best French manu- 
facturers, by which means we are enabled to offer papers 
on very favorable terms, at prices from 10 cts. to $5,00 
a piece. Our Sales Rooms are kept entirely separate from 
our other business, No. 4 and No. 6 North Fifih St. .d 
story. Entrance No. 4. 

(S> All work warranted, and papering done in the 
city orin the country at city prices, by experienced 
workmen. 

[G~ A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. 

W.D. PARRISH & Uo. 
21th mo.7-tf No. 4 ad 6 N. Sth street, Philada. 


ALEB I. DIXON, PAINTER AND GLAZIER 
informs his friends and the public that he con- 
tinues to conduct his business of House and Sign 
Painting and Glazing in all its various branches, at the 





Wasurnerton I, Lanpett. 





customers and friends, that he has removed his|old stand, No. 46 N. Eighth Street, below Arch, west 


store from No. 91 North Third Street,to 52 North Fourth. 
west side, a few doors above Arch st., and grateful to his 
customers for their favors heretofore extended, he re- 
quests a continuance of the same. 

In addition to a well selected stock of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres and Vestings, which he will make up to order 
at reasonable prices, and at short notice, he intends keep 
ing a good assortment of Furnishing Goods, such as- 
Stocks, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, Suspenders, Shirt‘s 
Bosoms, Collars, Drawers, Under Shirts, &c. 

Respectfully; WILLIAM HAWKINS. 

Philadelphia, 11mo, 1st, 1851, 


@ sARPETINGS for Friends. — Neat Patterris Three 
C Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet- 
ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 
of pattern: Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 
yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
Table and Stand Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to-24 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 


at the lowest market prices by 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT 


side, where he would be pleased to receive orders, which 
will be promptly attended to by himself in person. 
4th mo. 12—ly. 


EMOVAL.—Emmor Kimser Jr, would intorm his 
friends that he has removed, and is now engagea 
with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street, 4th door 
above 5th street, where he would be pleased to see all 
those in want of Hats or Caps, feeling confident that 
satisfaction will be rendered in regard to price or. qual- 
ity. An assortment of plain hats for Friends always kept 
on hand or made to order, 


EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses, 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
ready made or made to order, at short notice 
FEATHERS of all qualities, 
BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT- 
ABLES, 
Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
hand, all for sale at the lowest prices b 
HARTLEY &KNIGAT, 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 


Boarding Department. and aseociate in the care of|148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. | REPARED 


Morals, Manners, Health, &c. 5th mo. 10—St. 


4th mo. 20th.—tf. 


4th mo. 20th.—tf, 





